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THE SHEPHERDESS OF THE ALPs; 


A TALE: BY MARMONTEi 


continued. 


Adelaide, 
struck with the youth, 


on her side, sensibly 
the beauty of 
not to admire the 
‘Where is Na- 


ture going,’ said she, ‘to re-assemble 


Fonrose, ceased 
caprices of Fortune. 


together so many talents and so ma- 
ny graces? But, alas! those gifts 
which to him are here but use.ess, 
would be perhaps his mifortunes in a 
more elevated state, What evils does 
not beauty create in the world! Un- 
happy as I am, is it for me to set any 
value on it?’ This melancholy reflec- 
tion began to poison in her soul the 


pleasures she had tasted; she re- 


proached herself for having bee 
sible of i 
herself for the 
Fonrose thought he perceived that she 


nh sen- 
t, and resolved to ¢ —-~ it 
future. The next das 
avoided his approach; he fell into a 
profound ‘Could she 
suspect my disguise?’ said he. * Should 


melancholy, 


I have betrayed it myself?’ ‘Thi. un- 
easiness possessed him all 
and his hawboy 


he live 
long day, was ne- 
elected. Adelaide wa: not so far but 
she could easily have heard it; and 
his silence astonished her, She be- 
Sal 
the song, ‘that every thing around me 


gan to sing herself. «It seems,’ 


partakes of my heaviness: the birds 
send forth none but sorwmwful notes ; 
Echo replies to ine in canplaints ; the 
Zephyrs moan amidst hese leaves; 
the sound of the brook: imitate my 
sighs, one might say thatthey fiowed 
with tears.’ Fonrose, sdtened with 


‘hese strains, could not keJp replying 


ee 











| the natural sense of harmony 


to them. Never was concert more 
moving than that of his hautboy with | 
Adelaide’s voice. ‘9 Heaven’ said 
she, ‘itis enchantment! I dare not 
believe my ears: it is not a shepherd, 
have heard! Can 


inspire 


itis a god whom I 


such concord of sounds?’ While she 
was speaking thus, a rural, or rather 
a celestial melody, made the valley re- 
sound, Adelaide thought she saw those 
prodigies realising which Poetry attri- 
butes toher sprightly sister Music 
knew 


Astonished, confounded, she 


| places are uttt 


' pastures.’~ 


said she to h.m, 


flocks far off?’ 


of his voice, 


‘are you leading your 
These first words oi 


Adelaide cused an emotion in Fonrose 


; which almo deprived him of the us¢ 


‘I do not know,’ said 


ue, hesitatin,-; ‘it is not 1 who lead 


my flock, ! +: my flock leads me ; these 


cr known to it than to 


me; I lea’ it the choice of the bes: 


-* Whence are you, then! 


said the shepherdessto him. ‘1 wa 


bern beyond the Alps,’ replied Fon 
|rose, * Were yoy born among shep 
herds?’ continued she. ‘As I am a 


| 


not whether she ought to take herself | 


away, or resign herself up to this en- 
chantment. But she perceived the 
shepherd, whom she had just heard, | 
reassembling his flock in order to re- 
‘Fle knows’ not,” said 
she, ‘the delight he diffuses around | 


him ; his undiszuised 


gain his hut. 
soul is not in 
the least vain of it: he waits not even 
for the praises I owe him.—Such is 


| 


} ine.’ SAlU . » te: 
j 2 


the power of music: it is the only tal> | 


ent that places its happiness in itself; 
all the others require witnesses, 
gift of Heaven was granted to man in 
his innocence: it is the purest of all 
Alas! it is the only 
still relish; and I censider 


pleasures. one | 
this shep- 
herd as a new echo, who is come to 
answer my yrief,’ 

The following day Fonrose effected 
Adel- 
aide was afflicted at it. ‘Chance,’ said 
she, ‘seemed to have procured me 
this feeble consolation ; 


to kecp at a distance in his turn: 


1 gave myself 
up to it too easily, and, to punish me, 
she has deprived me of At last 
one day, when they happened to meet 


| 





on the declivity of the hill, ‘ Shepherd,’ believe it, 


} ject. 


This | 


shepherd,’ said he, looking dow Ds ‘J 
must have been Yorn ‘teebe onc.’— 


doubt it,’ replied Adelaide, Viewing 
A% 
him with attention, ‘Tote talents. 


| your language. your very air, all tell 
me, that r ate had placed you ina bet- 
ter situatio!.’— You are very oblig- 
‘but ought you ofall 
persons, to believe that nature refines 
every thing to shepherds? Were you 
born to be a queen?’ Adelaide blush a 
at this answer: and rk the sub- 
‘The other day,’ said she, * by 
the sound of a hautboy, you accompa- 


| nied my songs with an art that would 


bea 


‘It is your voice that is so,’ replied 


prodigy in a simple sbepherd.’"— 


Fonrose, ‘ina simple shepherdess ’— 
‘But ha 


have, like 


» nobody instructed you??—* I 


yourself, ro other guide 
than my heartand my ear. You sung, 


I was melted; what my heart feels, 


my hautboy expresses; I breathe my 
soul into it. ‘This is the whole of my 
secret ; nothing in the world is easier. 

said Adelaide. 


*] said the very same on hearing you,’ 


—‘* That is incredible,’ 


‘but I was forced te 


What will you say? Na 


replied Fonrose, 
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ture and Love sometimes takes a de- 
light in assembling their most precious 
gifts in persons of the most humble 
fortune, to show that there is no con- 
dition which they cannot ennoble.’ 


During this discourse, they advan- 
ced towards the valley; and Fonrose, 
whom a ray of hope now animated, be- 
gan to make the air resound with those 
sprightly notes which pleasure inspires; 
‘Ah, pr’ythee now!’ said Adelaide, 
‘spare my soul the troublesome image 
of a sentiment which she cannot relish. 
This solitude is consecrated to Gricf; 
her echoes are not used to repeat the 
accents of a profane joy; here every 
thing groans in concert with me.’—‘] 
also have cause to cemplain!’ replied 
the young man: and these words, pro- 
nounced with a sigh, were followed 
by a long silence. ‘You have cause 
to complain!’ replied Adelaide; ‘is it 
of mankind? is it of fortune ?—* No 
matter,’ said he, ‘but lam not happy: 
ask me no more.’—‘Hear me,’ said 
Adelaide : ‘Ileaven gives us to each 
other as a consolation in our troubles; 
mine are like an overwhelming load, 
which weighs down my heart. Who- 
ever you may be, if you know misfor- 
tune, you ought ‘to be compassionate, 
and I believe you worthy of my confi- 
dence ; but promise me that it shall be 
mutual.’—* Alas !’ said l’onrose, ‘my 
misfortunes are such, that | shall per- 
haps be condemned never to reveal 
them.’ This mystery but redoubled 
the curiosity of Adelaide. ‘Repair to 
morrow,’ said she to him, ‘to the foot 
of that hill, beneath that old tufted 
oak, where you have heard me moan. 
There I will teach you things that will 
excite yeur pity.” Fonrose passed 
the night in the utmost emotion. His 
fate depended on what he was going 
to hear. A thousand alarming ideas 
agitated him by turns. He dreaded, 








above all, the being driven to despair 
by the communication of an unsuccess- 
ful and faithful love. ¢ If she is in love,’ 
said he, ‘I am undone!’ 

He repairs to the appointed place, He 
sces Adelaide arrive, the day was over. 
cast with clouds, and nature meurning 
seemed to forebode the sadness of 
their conversation, As soon as they 
were seated at the foot of the oak, 
| Adelaide spoke thus: * You see : these 
stones which the grass begins to cov- 
er; they are the tomb of the most 
tender, the most virtuous of men, 
whom my lIcve and my imprudence 
have cost his life. fama French wo- 
man, of a family of distinction; and, 
to my misfortune, too rich, The Count 
D’Orestan conceived the tenderest 
passion for me; I was sensible of it, 
sensible toexcess. My parents oppo- 
sed the inclination of our hearts, and 
my frantic passion made me consent 
to a Marriage sacred to virtuous souls, 
but disallowed by the laws. Italy was 
at that time the theatre of war. My 
husband went thither to join the corps 
which he was to command; I followed 
him as far as Briancon : my foolish ten- 
derness retained him there two days in 
spite of himself: for he, a young man, 
full of honour, prolonged his stay there 
with the greatest reluctance. He sa- 
crificed his duty to me: but what 
would not I have sacrificed to him? 
In a word, I required it of him, 
and he could not withstand my 
tears. —— He took leave with a fore- 
boding which alarmed me. | accom- 
panied him as far as this valley, where 
I received his adieus; and in order to 
wait to hear from him, I returned to 
Briancon. A few days after a report 
was spread of a battle. I doubted 
whether D’Orestan haa got thither; 
{ wished it for his honour, I dreaded 
it for my love; when I received a let- 
ter from him, which I thought very 
consoling, I shall be such a day, at 























such an hour,” said he, “in the val- 
Jey, and under the oak where we part- 
ed; I shall repair there alone; I con- 
jure you to go there, and expect me, 
likewise, alone ; 1 live yet but for you.” 
How great was my mistake! I perceiv- 
ed in his billet nothing more than an 
impatience to see me again, and this 
impatience made me happy. I repair- 
ed, then, to this very oak. D’Ores- 
tan arrives ; and after the tenderest re- 
ception ; * You would have it so, my 
dear Adelaide,’; said he, “I have fail- 
ed in my duty at the most important 
moment of my life. What I feared is 
come to pass. A battle has happened, 
my regiment charged, It performed 
prodigies of valour, and I was not 
there. I am dishonoured, lost with- 
out resource. I reproach not you with 
my misfortune, but I have now but one 
sacrifice more to make you, and my 
heart is come to accomplish it.” At 
this discourse, pale, trembling, and 
scarce breathing, Itook my husband 
intomyarms. I felt my blood congeal 
in my veins, my knees bent under me, 
and I fell down senseless. He availed 
himself of my fainting to tear himselt 
from my bosom; and in a little time I 
was recalled to life by the report ofa 
shot which killed him. I will not des- 
cribe to you the situation I was in; it 
is inexpressible; and the tears which 
you now see lowing, the sighs that 
stifle my voice are but a feeble image 
of it. After passing the whole night 
beside his bloody corpse. in a grief that 
stupified me, ny first care was to bu- 
ry along with him my shame; my 
hands dug out his grave. I seek not 
to move you; dut the moment in which 
the earth was © separate me from the 
sorrowful remans of my husband, was 
a thousand timts more dreadful to me 
than that can te which isto separate 
my body fron my soul. Spent with 
grief, and deprived of neurishment, 
my enfeebledhands took yp two whole 
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days in hollowing out this tomb with | and more cherished wish that grows | 


inconceivable labour, When my | closertohis heart; it is tolive in the 
strength forsook me, I reposed myself | recollections of those he loves and 
on the livid and cold bosom of my bus- | honors; to leave behind him a name, 
band. In short, I paid him the rites | at the mention of which the bosom of 
of sepulchre, and my heart; promised | friendship shall glow, the eye of affcc- 
him to wait in these parts till death | tion shall brighten; which shall be a 
reunites us. In the mean time, cru- legacy of honest pride to his family, 
el hunger began to devour my exhaus- | causing it to dwell on his worthy 
ted entrails. I thought it criminal to | deeds, and glory in his memory. ‘Ihe 
refuse nature the supports of a life | bravest soldier would not willingly ex- 
more grievous than death. I changed | pose himself to certain danger, if he 
my garments for the plain habit of | thought that death were to be follow- 
shepherdess, and I embraced that con-'ed by oblivion; he might rise above 
dition as my only refuge. 





From tha; }the mere dread of bodily pain, but 
time my only consolation has been to '}uman pride shrinks from the dark. 
come here, and weep over this grave, | ness and silence of the grave. 

which shall be my own, ‘¢ You see,’ 

continued she, ‘ with what sincerity | It is the duty, and it is likewise the 
open my soul to you. With you I | policy, therefore, of a nation to pay 
may henceforth weep at liberty: itis | distinguished honor to the memories 
a consolation I had need of; but I ex-/ of those who have fallen in its service 
pect the same confidence from you. | It is, after all, but a cheap reward for 
Do not think that you have deceived | sufferings aid death; but itis a re- 
me. I see clearly that the state of a ward that will prompt others. to the 
shepherd is as foreign, and newer to | sacrifice, when they see that if is faith- 
you thantome. You are young, per-/fully discharged. The youthful bo- 
haps sensible; and, if I may believe |som warms with emulation at the 
my conjectures, our misfortunes have | praises of departed heroes. The mar- 
the same source, and you have loved ble monument that bears the story of 
as wellas I We shall mly feel the ja nation’s admiration and gratitude, 
more for one another, [ considered | becomes an object of ambition. Death, 
you as a friend, whom heaven, teuched | the great terror of warfare, ceases to 
by my misfortunes, deigas to send me | be an evil when graced with such dis- 
in my solitude. Do yeu also consi- | tinctions; and thus one hero may be 
der me as a friend, capable of giving | said, like a phoenix, to spring from 
you, if not salutary coansel, at least a | the ashes of his predecessor. 

cons’. “tory example.’ 

In the gallant young officer, who is 
the subject of the present memoir 
we shall see the observations verified ; 
he fought with the illustrious exam- 
ple of his brethren before his eyes, 
and died with the funeral honors of 


Lawrence fresh in his recollection. 





to be continued 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


From the Analeclic Magazine. 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE DF THE 
LIEUT. BURROYS, 


LATE | 


It is the laudable deste of every 
brave man to receive the pnises of his 
countrymen; but there & a dearer 


Lieut. William Burrows was born 
in 1785, at Kinderton, near Philadel- 





phia, the seat of his father, William 
Ward Burrows, Esq. of South Caro- 
lina. He was educated chiefly under 
the eye of his parent, who was a gen- 
tleman of accomplished mind and pol 
ished manners. Itis not known whe 
ther he was intended for any particu- 
lar profession; but great pains were 
taken to instruct him in the living lan- 
guages: and at the age of thirteen 
was as weli acquainted with the Ger- 
man as with his mother tongue ; he 
was likewise kept rigidly at the study 
of the French, for which, however, 
he showed a singular aversion. The 
dawning of his character was pleasing 
and auspicious; to quickness of intel- 
lect he added an amiable disposition 
generous sensibility of heart. His cha- 
; racter, howéver, soon assumed more 
distinct and peculiar features ; a shade 
of reserve began ‘gradually to settle on 
his manners. At’an age when the 
feelings of other children are contin- 
ually sallying forth, he seemed to 
hush his into subjection. He appear- 
ed to retire within himself: to cherish 
cherish a solitary independence of 
mind, and to rely as much as possible 
on his own resources. It seemed as 
if his young imagination had already 
glanced forth on the rough-scene of 
his future life, and that he was silent- 
ly preparing himself to its vicissi- 
tudes. Nor is it improbable that such 
was the case. Though litt:c commu- 
nicative of his hopes and wishes, it 
was evident that his genius had taken 
its bias. Even among the gentle em- 
ployments and elegant pursuits of a 
polite education, his family was as- 
tonished to perceive rugged 
symptoms of the sailor continually 
| breaking forth: and his drawing mas- 
ter would sometimes surprise him ne- 
glecting the allotted task, to paint the 
object of his silent adoration—a gal- 
) lant ship of war. 


the 
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On finding that such was ‘he deter- distinguished himself on various oc- 
mined bent of his inclination, care was | casions by his intrepidity; particular- 
immediately taken to instruct him in| ly in one instance, when he rushed in- 


naval scien€e. A midshipman’s war- 
rant was procured for him in Novem- 
ber, 1799, and in the following Jan- 
uary he joined the aloop of war Ports- 
mouth, commanded by capt. M‘Neale, 
in which he sailed to France. This 
eruize, while it confirmed his prede- 
tection for the life he had adopted, 
made him acquainted with his own de- 
ficiencies. Instead of the puerile va- 
nity, and harmless ostentation which 
striplings generally 


evince when 


they first put on their uniform, and | 


feel the importance of command, it 
was with difficulty he could be persua- 
ded to wear the naval dress, until he 
had proved himself worthy of it by his 
services. The same mixture of gen- 
uine difidence and proud humility was 
observed in the discharge of his du- 
ties towards his inferiors; he felt the 
novelty of his situation, and shiunk 
from the exercise of authority over 
the aged and veteran sailor, whom he 





considered his superior in seaman- | : 
|sue of perils and adventures, passes 


| lightly over scenes at which the lands- 


ship. 
he 


On his return home, therefore, 
requesied a furlough for some 
months, to strengthen him in the 
principles of navigation. He also re. 


sumed the study of the French _lan- | 
euage, the necessity for which he | 


had experienced in his late cruize, 
and from his knowledge of grammati- 
cal elements, joined to vigorous ap. 


with fuency. 


He was afterwards ordered on duty, 
and served on board of various ships 
until 1803, when he was ordered to 
the frigate Constitution, commodore 
Preble. 
ship in the Mediterranean, the com- 
modore noticing his zeal and abilities, 
made him an acting lieutenant. In 
the course of the Tripolitan wat, he 











to the midst of a mutinous body, and 
seized the ringleader at the imminent 
hazard of his life. After his return to 
the United States, in 1807, he was in 
different services, and, among others, 
lieutenant of the Hornet.— 
While in this situation, he distinguish- 
ed himself greatly during a violent 
and dangerous gale, insomuch that his 


as first 


brother officers attributed the preser- 


| vation of the ship entirely to his pre- 


sence of mind and consummate sea- 
manship. 


The details of a sailor’s life are gen- | 


erally brief, and little satisfactory — 
We expect miraculous stories from 
men who rove the deep, visit every 
corner of the world, and mingle in 
storms and battles: and are mortified 
to find them treating these subjects 


with provoking brevity. The fact is, 


those circumstances that excite our 
wonder, are trite and familiar to their 
minds. He whose whole life is a tis- 


man, accustomed to the security of 
his fireside, shudders even in imagi- 
nation! Mere bravery ceases to be a 
matter of ostentation, when every 
one around him is brave; and hair- 
breadth escapes are common place to- 
pics among men whose very profes- 


“ee - | sion consists in the hourly hazard of 
plication, he soon learned to use It | 


| existence. 


In seeking, therefore, after interest. 


‘ing anecdotes concerning those naval 
officers whose exploits have excited 
‘public enthusiasm, our curiosity is 
Soon after the arrival of that | 


continually baffled by general accounts, 
or meagre particulars, given with the 
technical brevity of a log-book. We 
have thus been obliged to pass cursori- 
ly over several years of Burrows’ sea- 


fering life, though doubtless chequer- 
ed by many striking incidents. 

From what we can collect, he seems 
| to have been a marked and ecceniric 
| character, His peculiarity, instead of 
being smoothed and worn down by 
| mingling with the world, became more 
‘and more prominent, as he advanced 
in life. He had centered all his pride 
lin becoming a thorough and accomp- 
lished sailor, and regarded every thing 
else with indifference. His manners 
were an odd compound of carelessness 
and punctilio, frankness and taciturni-. 
ty. He stood aloof from the familia- 
| tity of strangers, and, in his contempt 
} of what he considered fawning and 





| profession, was sometimes apt to of- 
| fend by blunt simplicity, or chill by 
| reserve. But his character, when 
/once known, seemed to attach by its 
, very eccentricities, and though little 
studious of pleasing, he soon became 
a decided favourite. He had an origi- 
nal turn of thought, and a strong per- 
ception of every thing ludicrous and 
characteristic. Though scarcely ever 
seen to laugh himself, he possessed 
an exquisite vein of dry humour which 
he would cccasionally indulge in the 
hours of hilarity, and, without moving 
a muscle of his own countenance, 
would set thetable in a roar. When 
under the inluence of this lurking 
drollery, every thing he said and did 
was odd and whimsical. His replies. 
were remarkably happy, and, height. 
ened by the peculiarity of his manner 
and the preyking gravity of his de- 
meanor, wele sources of infinite mer- 
riment to hs associates, It was his 
delight to wut on the dress of the 
common sailo’, and explore the haunts 
of low life, dawing from thence traits 
of character and comic scenes with 
which he vould sometimes entertain, 
his messmaes. 





| But withall his careless and eccen- 




















tric manner, he possessed a heart full 
He was proud of 
spirit, but perfectly unassuming ; jeal- 
ous of his own rights, but scrupulous- 
ly considerate of those of others. His 
friendships were strong and sincere; 
and he was zealous in the perfarm- 


of noble qualities. 


auce of secret and important services 
for those to whom he was attached.— 
There was a rough benevolence in his 
disposition that manifested itself in a 
thousand odd ways; nothing delighted 
him more than to surprise the distres- 
sed with relief, and he was noted for 
his kindness and condescension to- 
wards the humble and dependent. His 
companions were full of his generous 
deeds, and he was the darling of the 
common sailors, Such was the ster- 
ling worth that lay encrusted in an un- 
promising exterior, and hidden from 
the world by a forbidding and taciturn 
reserve. (To be cantinued. } 
—+— 
HUFFEY WHITE, 

Who suffered the sentence of the 
law on Friday last, for robbing the 
Leeds Mail, was one of the greatest 
depredators on the town for many 
years past. He was attached to gangs 
of robbers, consisting of house, break- | 
ers, (among whom he was an expert 
workman, he having embarked in this | 
system of robbery) pick-pockets and | 
mail-robbers, &c. He was a man 
whose face did not by any means be- 





. 7 . ' 
tray his profession, and he was re-! 
y ’ 


markable for his silence and easy man- | 
wer. He was considered a very. tem- | 
perate man, and is said never to have 
injured the person of any one in his 
depredatory career, but on the contra- 
ry, refused to be concerned with any 
accomplices who indulge in insult on 
the person. White is szid to have 


disregarded the scaffold ; and it seems 
he listened but little to the exhorta- 





ing him if he could administer any 
sort of comfort re him, was answered 
——“only by getting some other 
man to be hanged for him !” 


AN INDIAN VERDICT. 

John Tatson, an Indian native of 
Lyme, being found dead on a winter’s 
morning, not far from a tavern where 
he had been drinking freely of spiri- 
tous liquors the evening before ; the 
Indians immediately assembled a jury 
of their own tribe, who, after examin- 
ing the corpse of the defunct unani- 
mously agreed, that“ the said Tatson’s 
death was occasioned by the freezing 
of the large quantity of water in his 
body that had been mixed with the 


rum he drank.” 


APHORISM. 
Not every one who has eloquence of 
speech understands the elequence of 
silence. He, who can express a great 
meaning by silence, when much might 
have been said pointedly; and when a 
common man would have been prolix, 
will speak in the moment of decison 
like an oracle, 





TRUE FRIENDSHIP, 
Neither the cold nor the fervid, but 
characters uniformly warm, are form- 
ed for friendship. 


GOOD ADVICE. 

The advice which seems to be giv- 
en with the greatest sincerity, and is 
consequently the most acceptable, is 
that which a man seems to give with- 
out any self interest. 





MAGNANIMITY, 

I am not discouraged in adversity, 
nor proud in prosperity; because | 
take care to prepare myself against 
all events; such a preparation makes 
me modest, when I am happy, and 





‘ions of the clergy-man, who, on ask- 





patient, when I am unhappy. 


DISCOURSE, 

On the death of Captain James Law- 
rence, and Lieutenant Augustus C. 
Ludlow, delivered in Mount Moriah 
Ledge, in the city of New-York, 0% 


October 26th, 
By W. Brother Jonn Crooks, 


Wednesday evening, 
5813. 
P. M. 


W. M.—W. & B. 

DeatuH, Heaven’s universal tiler, has 
summoned to the Celestial Grand Lodge 
two Heroes of our order, young in years, 
but rich in honour ; and their spirits, we 
trust,. are now congregated with the 
spirits of the happy 

ETERNALLY bright be the halo of gic- 
ry which encircles the brow of Law- 
RENGE ; ever hallowed be the spot which 
entombs the ashes of LupLow. Gallant 
men! Brothers in masonry and in arms 
Lovely in their lives, in death undivided ; 
their virtues are inscribed on the tablet 
of Fame, and the record is imperishabl 

WITHIN these walls, where political 
and religious discussion is for ever exclu 
ded, and where the mild virtues and- 
the arts of peace are particularly cher- 








ished, seldom has any public tribute of 
respect been offered to the memory of 
the honoured dead, who have devoted 
their lives as a sacrifice on the altar of 
their country. But on the present occa- 
sion, when two of our most eminent bre- 
thren have fallen, and greatly fallen, un- 
der circumstances peculiarly distressing, 
it is a duty we owe to ourselves as men, 
and to the bond of brotherhood by which 
we are united, to join our sympathy with 
the general sympathy of the nation. 

Ir is not my intention in this address 
to present to you the Biography of our 
jllustrious brethren; that of Captain 
James LAwRENCE has been already 
given to the world from the pen of a 
Master. It is to the virtues which rend- 
ered them eminent, that I would direct 
you, as to an example worthy of being 
imitated ; and I have only to regret that 
my powers are unequal to the magnitude 
of my subject. 


CAPTAIN JAMES LAWRENCE died in 











the thirty-second vear of his age, after. 


having devoted nearly one half of his life | 


to the ser ice of his country. He enter- 
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this expressive injunction. When the 
clouds of Adversity thicken, and threaten 


ed it as a midshipman in his seventeenth | to overwhelm; when we sce no prospect 
year; and from that time to the day of | of being able to abide “ the pelting of the 


his de: ith, by a series of gallant actions, 
in which it is difficult todetermine whe- 
ther his heroism or his humanity shone 
Most Conspicuous, gave luminous proofs 
that he considered his country as having 
a just claim on his service and his life. 

‘Tue zeal and ability which he dis- 
played in the contest with Tripoli, gave 
lustre tothe American character, and 
arrested the notice of government. He 
was promoted, 

In the capture and destruction of the 
Peacock he exhibited a specimen of nau- 
tical skill and practical gunnery, per- 
haps unequalled, certainly never excel- 
led, in the annals of naval warfare; but 
he gave, at the same time, what is much 
more valuable, an example of that nobili- 
ty of mind, that magnanimous delicacy, 
and that generous humanity to the van- 
quished, which are so well calculated to 
mitigate the horrors of war, and which 
must ever endear his memory, not only 
to his countrymen, but to the enemy. The 
sensibility which this trait in his charac- 
ter excited, is evident from the funeral 
honours rendered him in Halifax; his 
death roused a noble sympathy inherent 
in the minds of the brave; and he was 
followed to the tomb by the Kindred spir- 
its of Britain, who expressed a lively con. 
cern, an amiable sorrow, for his fate, 
worthy of the living and the dead. 


THE amor-fatria was strong in him; 


it was his ruling passion; and “ Don’t | 


give uf the Ship /” was the reiterated 
exclamation of the dying LAWRENCE. 


“Don’t yield the ship!’ the gallant hero 
cried ; 
* While I live 


died. 


Jet the colours wave !°—and 


Tis sentiment was worthy of him; 
it should be engraven on his tomb: it 
sheald be the rallying word in war; it 
should animate ‘with enthusiasm the sol- 


dier, the sailor, and the citizen. For there | eth , 
| busily employed in lifting an Ass over 
wherein it would be well to remember | 


are oftentimes situations in civil life 





pitiless storm ;” and when the beam of 


Hope, that usually charms Despair, be- 
comes dim; enjoying the consolation 
which is to be derived from a reliance o1 
the mercies of Divine Providence, let us 
call to our recollection this beautiful 
apostrophe, and firmly resolve not to 
“Give up the Ship!” 


Or our lamented Brother, Lieutenant 
LupLow, our knowledge is limited. We 
know, however, that he was a young 
officer of modest merit, of tried valour, 
of much professional excellence, and that 
he gave the liveliest hopes of future em- 
inence. Whilst the name of LAWRENCE 
is remembered, that of LuDLow will be 
associated w'th it. They were compan- 
ions in arms, they fell together, and their 
immortality is coeval. 


“ When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
‘¢ Revurns to deck their hallow’d mould, 
‘* She there shall dress a sweeter sod 

*“* Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

‘¢ There Honor comes, a pilgrim grey, 

* To bless the turf that wraps ‘heir clay ; 
‘* And Freedom shall awhile repair 

++ To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 


Ir may not be our lot, brethren, to 
fall as these have fallen; our existence 
may not terminate on the field of battle, 
covered with glory, or in defence of the 
flag of our country; our memories may 
not be embalmed by the tears ofa na- 
tion: but we have much within our pow- 
er. By a rigid adherence to those virtues 
which our religion and the Principles of 
our Order inculcate, and by a close imi- 
tation of whatever is imitable in the cha- 
racter of the Illustrious, we may secure 


for ourselves a great degree of reSpect 


and happiness in this world, and enjoy a 


bright prospect of unbounded felicity in 
that which is eternal. 


So mote it be! 


Two sailors were lately, observed 


the wall of a pound, where he was 





confined, Onasking the reason, the 
tars, with true humanity and in char- 
acter, made the following reply :— 
“Why look ye master, we saw this 
here animal aground without victuals, 
d’ye see, and so my messmate and I a- 
greed to cut his cable, and give him 
his liberty, because we have known, 
vefore now, what it is to be at short al- 
lowance.” 


HABITS. 

Whilst you imprint the knowledge 
of justice in the minds of those whom 
you instruct, take care to form in 
them the habit of that virtue. 


THE NOVELIST. 
Whilst a Novelist regulates in his 
fancy the affairs of the state, he com- 
monly orders his own very ill. 


ee) 


THE PROMISER. 
Never promise any thing without 


these two provisos, if I can; if it be 
not against my duty. 


Endeavour to be first in your pro- 
fession, neither let any one go before 
you in doing well: Nevertheless, do 
not envy the merits of another, but 
improve your own talents. 


A passionate temper renders a man 
unfit for advice ; deprives him of rea- 
son, and robs him ofall that is great 
or noble in his nature: it maketh him 
unfit for conversation, destroys friend- 
ship, changes justice into cruelty and 
turns all order into confusion. 


Be not diverted from your duty by 
any idle reflection the silly part of the 
world may make upon you: for their 
censures are not in your power, and 
consequently should be no part of your 
concern. 


The great art of living is to know 
how to time things well. Itis a study, 


and not to be acquired in a moment. 
























NEW-YORK; 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 
em 
From the National Intelligencer. 
GOOD NEWS. 

VICTORY OVER THF CREEK INDIANS. 

Nashville. November 9. 
Camp al Ten Islands Nov. 4th, 1813. 
Governor Blount. 

Sir—We have retalliated for the des- 
truction of Fort Mims. On the 2d, 
I detached Gen. Coffee with a part of 
his brigade of cavalry and mounted 
riflemen, to destroy ‘Tallushatches, 
where aconsiderable force of the hos- 
tile Creeks were concentrated. The 
Gen, executed this in stile. A hundred 
and eighty six ofthe enemy were found 
dead on the field, and about eighty ta- 
ken prisoners; forty of whom have 
been brought here. In the number 
left, there is a sufficiency but slightly 
wounded to take care of those who 
are badly, 


I have to regret that five of my brave 
fellows have bcen killed, and about 
thirty wounded ; some badly, but none, 
I hope, mortaily. 


Both officers and men behaved with 
the utmost bravery and deliberation. 


Captains Smith, Bradly, and Win- 


ston are wounded, all slightly. No 
officer is killed. 





New London, Nov. 24. 
On Monday a frigate of the largest 
dimensions joined the enemy’s squad- 
ron off our harbour. Same day a 
sloop was captured by them a few 
miles to westward. 





Seven 24’s were added on Saturday, 
to the lower battery in Croton Sev- 


eral more, we understand, are expec- 
ted in a few days, 
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COMMUNICATION, 

Having (through the medium of 
a friend) received an invitation to at- 
tend at Mrs. Bowering’s Seminary, 
No. 71 Hudson-street, on Saturday 
evening the 20th instant, for the pur- 
pose of witnessing the improvement 
of her pupils in the various branches 
of the fine arts, viz. Drawing, Em- 
broidery, Ornamental Paper work, 
Shell work, Artificial Flowers, Draw- 
ing of Maps, &c. Having travelled 
through great part of Europe, and be- 
ing an admirer of these polite and 
useful accomplishments; I think it 
my duty to say that I never before saw 
a more elegant display—all being per- 
formed with so much taste, that I can- 
not pretend to say what part had the 
superiority. The Grotte, made for 
the young ladies to recite in, was su- 
perb indeed, which is a*Sufficient de- 
monstration of the very superior ac- 
complishments of the lady under 
whose direction so many superb and 
elegant pieces have been finished. 





_ At the same time I have to regret not 


having had an opportunity ofattending 
the morning examination of her pupils, 


in reading, writing, English gram- 
mar, reciting, arithmetic, geography, 
the use of the globes, &c. but am in- 
formed their performance were excel- 
lent. A LOVER OF FINE ARTS. 
Greenwich, November 22. 


—_——,, 


OBITUARY NOTICE. 

In our last we mentioned the death 
of Mrs. Anne Clapp, of this town. She 
was born December 10, 1722, and 
died November 9, 18138. With re- 
gard to.her it may, with great propri- 
ety, be saidy she lived toa good old 
age. During a long life, she faithful. 
ly discharged the duties of the sever- 
al relations which she sustained, The 
possession of her faculties was contin- 
-. to her to an uncommon degree ; 


' 











| and as she lived the life, so she died 


the death ofa Christian. Her descen- 
dents were 13 children, 87 grand-chil- 
dren, 134 great-grand-children, and 9 
great great grand-children, Total, 24° 
—Con. Mirror. 


VIRTUE, 

Virtue is the highest exercise anc 
improvement of reason, the integrity, 
the harmony and just balance of af- 
fection, the health, strength and beau- 
ty of the mind. 





A novel and most humiliating spec- 
tacle was exhibited at Sudbury, on Sat- 
urday last, when the effects of the Cor- 
poration of that Borough were, under- 
an execution, publicly disposed of 
by auction in the Market-place, inclu- 
ding the Mayor’s grown. Cushions, 
scales, &c.—all the insignia of pewer, 
and all the symbols of justice, were 
sold to the highest bidder, to defray 
the taxed costs awarded in a suit at 
law, respecting the admission of a 
person to his freedom, but the Corpor- 
ation had evaded payment. 


—— 


MARRIED, 
On Saturday evening, by the rev. Mr: 
Matthews, Mr. Jolin Brown, jun. printer, 
of Newburgh, to Miss Eliza Cass, of Go- 


shen, Orange county. 
On Saturday last, at St. John’s Church, 


by the right rev. bishop Hobart, Clement C. 
Moore, Esq. son of the right rev. bishop 
Moore, to Miss Catharine Fliza ‘Taylor, 
daughter of the late William Taylor, Esq. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the rev. 
Mr. Guysenhamer, Mr. John Henry Chris 
tian Burches, to Miss Catharine Watson, 
all of this city. 


DIED, 

On Monday morning, Abraham §. Zuniz, 
son of Alexander Zuntz. 

Suddenly, on Friday evening, Peter Kem 
ble, jr.sonof P. Kemble, Esq. 
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From the Port Folio 
NAVAL SONG. 
Rise, COLUMBIA, BRAVi AND 
FREE. 
BY EDWARD C, HOLLAND, 
Of Charleston, S.C. 
When Freedom first the triumph sung, 
That crush’d the pomp of Freedom’s foes, 
The harps of Heav’n responsive rung, 
As thus the choral numbers rose : 
Rise, Columbia! brave and free! 
Thy thunder, when in battle hurl’d, 
Shall rule the billows of the sea, 
And bid defiance to the world. 


Supremely blest by Fate’s decree, 
Thy hardy tars, in battle brave, 
Shall plume thy wings, and keep thee free, 
As in the motion of thy wave : 
Rise, Columbia, &c. 


The Stars that in thy Banner shine, 
Sha!l rain destruction on thy foes, 
Yet light the brave of ev’ry clime, 
‘To kindred friendship and repose : 
Rise, Columbia, &c. 


The storms that on thy surges rock, 
Around thy Flag shall idly sweep, 
Proof to the tempest’s fiercest shock, 
Its Stripes shall awe the vassal deep : 
Rise, Columbia, &c. 


Encircled with a flood of light, 
Thy Eagle shall supremely rise, 
Lead thee to victory in ight, 
And bear thy glory to the skies: 
Rise, Columbia, Xc. 
—» +e 
Por the Olio. 
TO LUCY —=—., 
{ thank you, Lucy, for this leaf ; 
1 hold it as a treaure— 
’Pwill be my antidote for griet, . 
And sweeten every pleasure. 


*fwas pluck’d by your fair friendly hand— 
You likewise was the giver; 

tll keep it as yon did command, 
And hope ’twill never wither. 


But should it wither, droop and die, 
In sorrow Lil lament it ; 

Over its remains [il breath a sigh 
For you who did present it. 
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. Dare [upon your worth presume, 


Right o’er my heart Vd stick it ; 
Vil only taste its sweet perfume, 
And bless the hand that pick’d it. 
RECLUSE, 


For the Olio. 


TO MRS. ELIZA R——«, 
Must we so soon, Eliza, part, 
And Ibe left alone ? 
Each wish and secret of this heart 
To thee Eliza’s known. 
Can not the voice of friendship dear 
Yet keep thee here ? 


And of dull time thy friend beguile, 
Still with a smile. 


From week to week protract tby stay, 
Nor think on time that’s past ; 
Then come, Eliza 





» don’t delay, 
Snatch pleasures while they last. 
And when away, far far from me, 
Pll think of thee ; 
Perhaps, my friend, thou’lt do the same, 
. And sigh my name. 
u.P, 1. 


WHAT I THINE. 


I think with truth it may be said, 

That ne’er a maiden died a maid, 
Except against her mind ; 

I think a man is much to blame, 

For sporting with a maiden’s name, 
Who can no husband find. 


For custom hath ordain’d it so, 

That no fair maid may courting go, 
Altho’ for love she die ; 

But man may go when e’er he choose, 

And if one maiden should refuse, 
Another maid may try. 


I think it is not equal play, 

That maids be left to wilt away, 
While men court tho’ the land; 

That they must patient stay at home, 

Until some suitor choose to come, 
And offer them his hand. 


And then if they the first deny, 

Who knows but they for aye must lie 
Cold winter nights alone ,— 

‘T would be but right to grant them leave 





To call on men, and pass an eve, 
Before their charms are flown ; 





ne 











And just throw in a word or two, 
About the girls, and who loves who, 
And how time rolls away ;— 
Perehance a net of love be laid, 
And then they would be well repaid, 
And where’s the harm, I pray ? 


I think the Grandees of our Land, 

Should take this grievance now in hand, 
And remedy the evil; 

And grant that maids may court the men. 

And court in public, where, and when 
They please, and yet be civil, 


I know if thus they should be free, 

Not one of all would backward be, 
But do her part at least. 

For females have a wondrous art, 

To wheedle round a vagrant heart, 
As if they were possest.— 


Now blush not maids, nor be in passion, 
But prompt undaunted, bring in fashion, 
This equal mode of wooing ; 
Oh! woe be-tide ! if long ye tarry, 
I doubt not one in ten will marry, 
But rue her own undoing ! 





PITY. 
The brave and wise we pity in misfortunes : 
But when ingratitude and folly suffer, 
*Tis weakness to be touch’d. 


THE CONTEST. 

Chloe and I for kisses play’d, 

She would kee; stakes; I was content , 
But, when I won, she would be paid ; 

T angry ask’d her what she meant ; 
Nay, since, she said, you wramgle thus iu 

vain, 

Give me my kisses back, take your’s again. 








WANTED, 

TWO APPRENTICES to the Halting 
Business. Apply to Mitchel Ryder, No. 
235 Water-street. 

October 50. 
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